Parliamentary Government in England
made that position possible. .History does not permit us
to indulge in such luxuries.
The problem of modern government is a problem of
time; this is the basic reason why the initiative in legis-
lation has passed from the private member. In general, if
a matter is important enough to be embodied in a bill, it
is desirable that the responsibility for its passage should
rest with the Government. It cannot, in any case, hope
for time unless the Government approves of it; and if-it
is a matter upon which it does not feel keenly enough to
introduce it, the chances are strongly against it being
worth while spending the time of the House on its passage.
I do not think this conclusion is invalidated by the fact
that a private member, Mr. A. P, Herbert, has by his
zeal and energy secured a small instalment of divorce law
reform. For, because his bill was not a Government bill,
he was compelled to accept drastic amendments which
narrowed its scope in a high degree; and the truncated
measure which resulted will probably prevent the serious
rationalization of the marriage laws for many years to
come. If anything, Mr. Herbert's experience shows
plainly that when any big theme requires legislative
action, only the Government has the requisite authority
to deal with it on an ample scale.
If, therefore, we assume that the general function of
legislation ought essentially to be initiated by Govern-
ment, what remains for the private member ? The venti-
lation of grievance; the extraction of information; the
criticism of the administrative process; what contribution
he can make to debate. In addition to these, he can raise,
in private members* motions, the discussion of large
principles which test the movement of public opinion.
He can serve on committees of enquiry. I do not myself
think that this can be regarded as a small field of action,
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